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IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this journalis$1.00a 
year, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 
50c a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, ** Dec00” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1900. 

Subscription Receipts— We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 

Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d” or 
“ed” final to “t’? when so pronounced, except 
when the “e” affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 





The Bee-Keeper's 
> Guldee 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


—BY—— 


PROF, A. J, COOK, 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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»~ honey at all can’t get enough 


== BEST — 


BASSWOOD : 
HONEY ««nnnex 


This is the famous White 
Extracted Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa regions of 
the Central West. It is a 
splendid honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to eat 


Zz 
light-colored honey gathered ¢ 
basswood blossoms in Wis- ¥ 


flavor than Alfalfa, and is 


of the Alfalfa extracted. distinct flavor in their honey. 





3 > Extracted Honey) For Sale : 4 


») ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


= 4 
oS ALFALFA 


HONEYeesssee & 


This is the well-known Ke 
from the rich, nectar-laden Kit~ 


consin. It has a stronger & 


preferred by those who like a - 


oa 
»§) Prices of Either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: ce. 
~ A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents . 


2 


cents per pound; twocans, 9cents per pound; four or more cans, 


to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 9% Ke 


») 8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering 


two or more cans you can have half of each kind of honey, if you so ¥ 


»§) desire. The cans are boxt. This is all @- 
: ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, : 
»$) The finest of their kinds produced in this country. ee. 





Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey : 


I'm something of a heretic, to sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own pro- 


4, 
A San 
I've just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feel that @ 


>) duction and then buy honey of you for my own use. But however loy al one ought to Ki 


be to the honey of his own region, there s no denying the fact that for use in any 


= - . 
kind of hot drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very 
>>>) excellent quality of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than the eS 


honeys of more markt flavor, according to my taste. Cc. C. MILLER 


McHenry Co., Ill. Dy 

a>) Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 6 
We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce - 

WS. enough honey for their home demand fhis year, just order some of G- 
the above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, A 

»§) can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. a <S 


+) GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, III. 


Address, Y 
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Doolittle’s Senet ienstns Book £ 


FREE—For Sending Us TWO New Subscribers for 
One Year at $1.00 Each. 





Index to the Chapters of the Book. 
. ifi i ail 
Scienti 1c SKSK Importance of Good Queens; Nature's 
e be of Rearing Queens; Another of 

ature’ s Way; Old Methods of Rearing 
Queen-Rearing, | ri. yr Metede ot Kearns 
| et New W ay of Rearing Queens: 

. i Getting the Bees off the Cells; What t 

as practically applied, describes | do with the Queen-Cells; Queen-Cell 
: . . » whi Protectors; Nuclei—How to Form; Nu 
and illustrates a method by which clei—How to Multiply; Bee-Feeders and 
the best Queen-Bees are reared | Bee-Feeding; Securing Good Drones 
. . . ’ Introduction of Queens; Introducing 

in perfect accord with Nature’s Virgin Queens; Keeping a Record 

ee ce anette Cells, Queens, Etc.; Queen-Register: 
ways. It is weitten for the ee Clipping the Queen’s Wings; Shipping 
teur and veteran in bee-keeping, Shipping. Cages, Bee Cands lete-; —— 
" A njured in Shipping; Quality of Bees 

by Mr. G. M. Doolittle, the lead- and Color of Gneens: Rearing a Few 
; 2en- > 2 Queens; Later Experiments in Queen 
ing queen-breeder of the world. Rearing; Latest Feats in Queen-Rea 

ing. 





Bound in cloth, price $1.00, postpaid ; or we will mail it FREE 
as a premium for sending us TWO NEW subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year, at $1.00 each ; or for $1.60 we will mai 
the book to any one and credit a year’s subscription on the America! 
Bee Journal. Address, 


GEORGE W. YOFK & CO. 118 MICHIGAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL 
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Where the Honey was Produced. 
Editor Root says in Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
at ‘the great bulk of the honey this year 


s produced in Colorado and Michigan. A 


msiderable amount was produced in Texas 
ind in some parts of Florida.’ So far as we 
ireable to learn it seems that the crop is 


eady pretty well cleaned up thruout the 
untry. Itisa good thing to have a bare 


narket for the new crop, as prices can then be 


maintained more easily. 


ee 
The Pan-American 
\s probably 


Honey-Exhibit. 


most of our readers know, 
re is to be held a Pan-American Exposition 


guffalo, N. ¥ 


managers, 


xt year, at Judging from 


way its and those interested, 


ire taking hold, it will compare 
with the World's Fair 


very favor 


held in Chicago in 
Mr. O. L. Hershiser has been appointed 
perintendent of the apiarian 


ade by the State of 


exhibit to be 
New York at Pan 
It will be to the interest of all 


keepers living in that State 


the 
(merican. 
. Who have 
en so fortunate as to secure any honey the 
the Pan- 
Hershiser 
that 
the 


ist season suitable for exhibit at 
with Mi 


particulars, so 


\merican, to correspond 
1order to get the full 
furnish honey 


hose who 


will obtain 


ward their products merit, without expense 
oss Of any kind to them. Mr 


1106 D 


Hershiser’s 
suffalo address is slug 

Mr. Hershiser the New York ex 
bit to be just as fine as he and the bee-keep- 
s of that State can rhis 
New York’s glory. but for 
enetit of apiculture generally 


Ss. Morgan 
intends 
make it will not 
ilone for the 
lt is hoped that other States will al 
Pan 


interests of bee 


so make 


apiarian exhibits at the \merican, 


such displays promote the 


pers by increasing the uses and consump 
mn of honey generally, and especially its use 
i table food. 

We hope that other States will 
that the industry of 
be represented to the 


take up the 


tter so hee-keeping 
extent which its 
ortance merits. 

is just possible that the 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
be held in Buffalo during the 
This will be practically certain 
ided the Grand Army does not hold its 
ting next this 
ig contingent upon the railroad companies 


We have 


next meet 


time of the 
Oosition. 


year; latter, we believe, 


king satisfactory rates to Denver 





heard it hinted that if Such rates were not 


allowed there would be no meeting next year 


of the G. A. R 


for holding the National 


never has been held so far west as that point, 


convention, as it 


and it isno more than fair that the Pacific Coast 


bee-keepers, at least once in a lifetime, should 


have the convention held as near as 1,000 
miles. It has often been held in the East, 
and only recently at Buffalo; but, of course, 


if our National convention can not accompany 
the G. A. R.. the 
where there is a 


next best thing isto meet 


great exposition, which has 
as a part of it a large apiarian exhibit. 

In all probability it will not be 
Buffalo as 
Army usually succeeds in getting for its an 
likely, 


does not meet next vear, a 


possible to 


secure as low arate to the Grand 


nual encampments It is 
that if the G. A. R 


fairly favorabl 


however, 
rate will be secured for the 
National convention some time during August 
suffalo. In 


bee-keepers can only wait until something deti 


or September for the meantime, 


nite is known as to what the Grand Army will 


do about its meeting next year 
te 


New 
York State, is thus referred to in Gleanings in 
Jee-Culture for Novy. 1st 


The Case of Utter vs. Utter, in 


General Manager Secor is still at 
the case of Utter vs. Utter The attorneys in 
the case are Mess! Baker & Merritt, of Go 


work on 


shen, N. who have been retained to ce 
fend the bee-keeper Utter 
In this connection I am pleased to state that 


the Rural 


cleanest, 


New-Yorker, one of the very best 
and most reliable agricultural paper 
publisht in the world, is greatly interested in 
I have personal letter from 
the editor of that journal, expressing the hop: 
that be would leave no stone un 
turned in reversing the absurd decision of the 
justice of tl 


this Cause see a 


-keepers 


peuce 


before whom the case was 

originally tried 
Ihave also been informed that some evi 
dence, very valuable to the bee-keepers, wa 
supprest by the aforesaid justice He made 
much of the testimony of a certain bee-heeper 
who averred that bees could bore holes thru 
boards, and would therefore puncture fruit! 
The fruit-grower, Mr. Utter, testified, as I un 
derstand that the bees stung his trees and 
killed them: that they ate up his fruit, ete 
Such rank nonsense should be corrected, and 
I believe it will be by the higher court, where 

we shall get full justice 
Our readers will remember that this is the 


case of a peach-grower against a bee-keeper, 


which we mentioned nearly two months ago 


Mr. Secor had written us also that he was 
taking care of the case in the interest of the 
members of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso 


ciation All will be interested in the out 
come, which can hardly be otherwise than in 
favor of the bee-keeper 

ie 


Make Wax. While 
globe we are urging the 


Getting Bees to 
on this side of the 


Personally, we prefer Denver 


use of foundation so as to save bees the labor 
and expense of manufacturing wax, in Aus 
tralia there is considerable talk about<the best 
make as much 


means to get bees to wax as 


possible. The constant demand for beeswax 


there, and the low price of honey (sometimes 
only 3 cents a pound) are strong factors in the 


case. While the same conditions do not pre- 
vail here, still it may not be out of place to'be 
informed in the matter. The September num- 
ber of the Australasian Bee-Keeper is mainly 
taken up with the subject. Loyalstone’s plan 
for securing a large quantity of wax is as fol- 
lows: 


Instead of using wire in frames I use a small 
ly inch square stick, nailed diagonally, across 
the middle of the frame. To the top-bar I 
attach a inch starter of foundation, nothing 
to the middle bar, and find the bees build well 
in these frames, thoroly covering the middle 
bar, which makes the frame very staunch. At 


extracting-time, after extracting from these 
frames, | have a large tub alongside me | 
cut the lower half of the comb away length 


wise from the top-bar and the middle bar; and 
at the end of day's extracting I have a 
fair tub full of combto melt down I have 
taken 11 pounds of wax from one colony in a 
this system, tho the average 
runs from 5tos pounds per season 
thing is to give the bees plenty of 


a big 


good season by 
The main 
clustering 


room. and my style of hive suits this You 
will alwa find your best honey-catherers 
produce the most wax. You also want a pro 


lific breeder, as the more 


the more wax 


young bees you have 


the 
build 
from them ripe or unripe 


At the swarming period is 
the bees plenty of 
honey 


time to give 
Take the 


unripe honey 


comb to 


you can ripen in your honey-tanks), always 
remove the sealed brood from the brood 
chamber, giving empty frames, or frames 
newly extracted, with half the comb cut 
awa in their place During the swarming 
period you should overhaul the hives every 
tive days, and take away all fresh comb. giving 
empty in its place, as this is the time you will 
get the most wax: and if you do not attend 


to them properly during this 
less for you to try to run 
wax-production 


pe riod, it is use 
your aplary for 
Editor Pender says on this same subject 


Alternate 
every 


a few frames with starters only in 
the hives during a 
these combs after 
quarter of an 
left to 
replaced in 
beautiful wax will be 


super replaced on 
hones cut 
extracting, except 

inch along the 


flow. and out 
about 


top-bar 


one 
which i 
form a starter, when the frame is 
the super By so doing 
secured from new 


to be 


combs 


\nother way, and the one | have adopted, 
tho it could be combined with the former to 
greater advantage, and that is, use thick 
combs in the supers, and shave down the 


combs to a reasonable depth when unc apping 
This method puts rather more honey thru the 
urcapping-can than is desirable, but with 
large cans for the cappings no disadvantage 
is felt All my extracting-supers have fixt 
distance closed-end standing frames, and these 
are spaced | from center to center, the 
and bottom bars are each an inch wide 
16 thick When uncapping, the 
sliced down to the edge of the frame. thus 
viving me a slice off the side-walls of %¢ inch 
from each frame space be 


top 
and 5 
comb = is 


(allowing 44-inch 


Tate’ 


as 
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tween built combs). Mr. Munday complains right time for the harvest. And it is because the caboose and fell off between the ea 
that his bees refuse to extend the cells when the prolificness of Italian queens can be so used conductor thinks the aecident eo 
shaved back. Ithink the reason is his ex- to a better advantage than can the prolificness happened in no other way. 
tracting and brood combs are identical. If he of any other race or variety that I am wedded In the pockets of Mr. Culley’s “ 
were to use separate extracting-combs, and to the Italians, and not for their white cap- found a letter which he had writt« ; 
workt his super-combs for deep cells, but lit- ping of honey, as the reader of Mr Greiner's wife since his departure from his ly 1; 
tle brood will get into his extracting-combs to article would be led to think. lave ever informed her of forebodings which he ° 
le | 1 will ! tract bs t ! ld be led to think If I} f 1} f forebodings which } ud 
make the combs ** old,’ and he would always said that my *‘strain of Italian bees will cap during the preceding night, and hop: at 
have soft wax-cells, not tough cocoons, for their honey as white as the blacks,’ I must she would be doubly guarded about ¢ : 
the bees to extend. have been dreaming, for the whiteness is in ily during his absence. He said he ha 
- 2 favor of the blacks. But my Italians do cap ing that some misfortune would befa! 
- their honey white enough so that it never has his family. .The letter contained ny 
Carbolic Acid for Spraying.—It is | to take second place as to price in the markets | dearing terms ascribed to the wife and { 
unwise to spray fruit-trees when in bloom, if of Boston, New York or Philadelphia. and wound up by hoping again that sh: d 
for no other reason than that it is a waste, as > pas gg soe ead ways es tl 
= A ° e i é recog Zt auth 
at that time it does no good, and it is be- . : , : bene een 2 Ant a 
xhoere seppiihs' Cessation of Brood-Rearing in the | %¢es in the section in which he lived, « . 
lieved that the poison is a damage to the blos- fall aiid inoue nee in in B reputation had spread to different parts 
. ; all, according to an item in Gleanings in Bee- : ese oe ne . 
soms. Even if there be no spraying until . f , world. _Rece ntly he entered into a co 
simon: itiee bihenaieiiain tea Oitata Te needs teh Culture, is not always, possibly not often, with a firm in the East to take a car-] f 
after th i i ’ 6 A caused by a cessation of the queen’s laying. bees to Havana, Cuba, and there atte: 0 
some that damage may be done to the bees ‘ . . pu ey cultivate the industry. He was offered 
; a d It is common to find in a hive in the fall eggs | rss : ee oe 
that may lick up the moisture that is on the eral sum to accompany the consignmen 
roli , ! fuse to toucl and sealed brood, but no unsealed brood. In | started on his long journey. He le 
lave s bees refuse uch sugar syru : - > a! wt _ 
foliage. A sp Scsrecmmiitintataac — : 'P such case the queen keeps on laying, but the widow and three children. 
that is very slightly flavored witb carbolic he : 
E we . d , bees cease ministering to the eggs or young This is all verv sad indeed. How st; _ 
acid, J. 8. Callbreath recommends in Glean- a : . “ 
. , : is larve. More and more it is coming to be con- | are some of the occurrences in life, an: ‘ 
ings in Bee-Culture that when spraying fruit- . : ’ y 
? ‘ : . . 7 sidered that a queen is not a queen, but that uncertain is life itself 
trees it will be well to mix carbolic acid with , : F 
‘coe the workers hold the reins of government. Mr. Flanagan was engaged by the railroad 
the liquid used. - : —- 
° company to take the car-load of bees to 
t i Tul el New Orleans. As Mr. F. is an experienced 
ues anc ubes are acquiring a UN , ‘ 
— . o < , : aL AL EL LAUR URL Y shipper of bees, doubtless they were delivered 
good deal of prominence nowadays—that is, y il right : 
fs all right. 
the tongues of bees and the tubes of red clover + Weekly Bud ef iy nf 
blossoms. The editor of Gleanings in Bee- y Epitor HuTcHInson, of the Bee-Keepers 
Culture is becoming quite enthusiastic over Review. seems to be so unfortunate as to hay. 


the matter, especially over the prospect of 


obtaining bees with tongues long enough to 


work on red clover as it now exists. He gives 
the following figures: 


The approximate length of the tongues of 
average that is, the reach—is 16-100. 
The greatest length so far measured is 23-100. 
Red-clover corolla-tubes vary in length all the 
way from '¢ to *,; and an average of them is 
about 14 of an inch, or 25-100, deep. The 
of red-clover queens have tongues anywhere 
from 18-100 to 23-100 long; and we are now 
striving to get a strain that will have 25-100 
length. 


bees 


bees 


oe -_ 

The Illinois and Colorado State bee- 
keepers’ conventions will be held next week 
the Lllinois at Springfield, 
Wednesday, Novy. 20 
rado, Wednesday, 
Denver. We 
Illinois meeting, 


Tuesday and 


and 21; and the Colo- 


Thursday, and Friday, at 


expect to be present at the 
and hope to see many of the 
there. We 


that both conventions may be 


old as well as new friends trust 


well attended, 


and be profitable and pleasant to all who can 


be present 
— 

Carriolan Queens having been placed 
at the head of the list as to prolificness by Mr. 
direiner, Mr. Doolittle 
Bee-Keeper: 


says in the American 


They may be the most prolific queens of the 
races named; but all of my experience with 
them goes to prove that their prolificness is so 
used that it counts for less in section honey 
than any other race of with which I am 
acquainted, unless it be the Syrians. The 
trouble lies in the fact that the queen does not 
reach nearly to her height of egg-laying 
powers till the honey-harvest commences, 
after which she will spread herself in a most 
magnificent style. This brings an excessive 
swarming during the middle or near the close 
of the honey-harvest, causing nearly all the 
honey gathered by the few bees on hand at 
the beginning of the harvest to be used in the 
rearing of brood, the bees from which are of 
little value, as the most of them help with the 
excessive swarming, or become consumers 
after the homey-harvest is past. 

All bee-keepers should understand that pro- 
lificness in any queen counts for little or 
nothing unless this prolificness is used at the 
right time to produce hosts of bees just in the 


bees 





Levewureewwar eae 


APIARY 
. sent usthe fol- 


Mr. W. 8S. FEEBACK AND 
shown on the first page. Mr. F 


are 


lowing with the picture: 


I had about 100 colonies when the 
was taken—very nearly all golden 
but a few three-banded Italians. 
golden Italians to any other kind I 
tried. 

This was an off year for honey. There was 
very little surplus honey here, and what there 
was is of very poor quality. White clover 
(which is our main source for surplus) yielded 
but little. 


picture 
Italians, 
I prefer the 
have ever 


> = 
Messks. KITSELMAN Bros., manufacturers 
of wire fencing, have changed their location 


Muncie, Ind. The 
are that they desire to 


from Ridgeville to reasons 
for this change 
belt, 


bolts., ete., 


get into 


the gas near the manufacturers of the 


iron, steel, used in the construc- 


tion of their goods, and at the same time im- 


prove their shipping facilities. Those of our 
readers who are customers of Kitselman Bros. 
This 
advertisers 


will please note the change in address. 


firm is usually found among our 


when the fencing season is at hand. 
- 

Mr. 8. P. CULLEY, 

and writer on bees, of 

killed Nov. Ist, 


with a 


a well-known bee-keeper 
Higginsville, Mo., was 
while on his way to Havana, 
ear-load of bees. Mr. E. T. 
St. Clair Co., Ill., 
have kindly sent us newspaper clippings about 
the terrible the 
learn the following particulars: 
Mr. Culley was ground to pieces beneath 
the wheels of a freight train at Venice, Mo. 
When just outside of Venice he was awakened 


Cuba, 


Flanagan, of and-> others, 


accident. From notices we 


by the conductor, who informed him that the 
train would soon reach St. Louis. The con- 
ductor then went on top of the car for the 


purpose of switching the train thru the yards. 
He had searcely reacht the top of the caboose 
before he felt the car wheels grind thru some- 
body. He signaled to stop the train, which 
was done as quickly as possible. Walking 
back a few feet he found the body of a man, 
and he recognized the remains of Mr. Culley. 
It is believed by the trainmen that when the 
conductor awakened Mr. Culley he, in a half- 
dozing condition, walkt to the front door of 








This 
interfered w 


an annual attack of ‘** rheumatics.”’ 
afflictions, it 
the October 
which was just about a 


with other has 
issue of his 


late. Her 


getting out 
month 
his explanation: 


Soon after my return from the Chicag 
vention I was taken down 


+} 


with my annu 


! 


paper 
pay 


autumnal attack of rheumatic fever. Most 
the time I was able to sit up, but there were 
great fhany days when I was not able to ever 


answer the mail. Before I 
do much work, came the moving from the « 
house into the new. This was quite a task 
there were the household goods, the 
and the bee-hives, sections, and other | 
keeping supplies to move. We were right 
the midst of this work, when there 
telegram announcing the death of my fat! 
who lived in Tuscola County. Altho sear 
able to take the journey, I went to the funr 


was 


Cathie 


really able t 


office 


er 


’ 


and returned with apparently no bad effect 


great val 
Eventua 


At present lam writing with a 
of things piled up around me. 
however, things will get into 
places, and the long, hard task of buildi: 
house and getting settled in it will be oy 
and we can all put our shoulders 
to the wheel that runs the Review, 
out on time. 


and ge 


7 
A RecorDER ABOoveE.—Polities has 
place in this journal, but an item by Stenog 


in a rival bee-paper, may be 


ing a place here on account of the kindly spirit 


in which it is written, and on account 0 


closing sentence. Stenog says: 


The editor of the American Bee 
Mr. G. W. York, has been nominate 
the Prohibition ticket as Recorder of Deed: 
Cook County. In view of the fact that ii 
neighboring city of Cleveland nearly a 
not all, of the city council are in cri 
court for bribery, it seems a pity that 
men as Mr. York—men of ability and wu 
promising honesty—can not have cont! 


public affairs instead of such men as th: 
vote gives us—men who care nothil 
office except as a means of plunder 


there’s a ** Recorder of deeds** overhea 
will make this all right some day 


- 
Mr. THos. CHANTRY, of Clay Co., So 
writing us Noy. 7, said: ‘* We got ver 
honey this year, and had to feed man 


nies for winter.*’ 
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1G Convention Proceedings. 


Report of the i deadiaatinns of the 3ist Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held at Chicago, IIl1., 

Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1900. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SKC. 





Continued from page 694. 
PACKAGES FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


Mr. Bishop—I did not come here to make any speech, 
but I will endeavor to give you my experience—it will take 
only a short time. The first requisite in selling extracted 
honey is to have the customer understand that we are pre- 
senting to him a pure article; that has more todo with it 
than any package. The first requisite in the disposition 
of extracted honey is to establish the fact to our customer 
that we are showing him, and seek to se// him, a pure arti- 
cle. That, I trust, you will all appreciate. The next thing 
regards the package in which it is contained. My experi- 
ence has been that a wooden package is the best, largely. 
It came from the fact that in 60-pound cans, early in the 
history of extracted honey, there was adulterated honey 
sold for California honey, or some other far-famed seeduet | ; 
hence, there is a prejudice, and prejudice, you know, isa 
very bad thing to remove from the minds of men. Itisa 
hard matter to’disarm prejudice, and they don’t forget the 
fault readily ; hence, there isa prejudice in my experience 
against tin packages holding 60 pounds. However, we have 
had some of the finest honey in those cans of any honey 
that was ever brought into market; yet I believe a five- 
gallon, and ten-gallon, and even 100-pound, or 150 to 200, or 
300-pound, package of wood, properly made so it will not 
leak, isa very desirable package. It is easily handled 
you can rollit along the floor, trundle it on your truck, 
and there is no danger of injuring the package; you can 
open it if you desire by pulling the bung, and exhibit what 
itcontains. The case which holds cans usually has two; it 
is heavy, and itisa bigger package. It is not so easily 
handled; you can’t rollit; you have to truck it; if it falls 
over there is danger of bursting the tin; after a while the 
tin becomes tusty if the can is kept long enough, or perhaps 
will spring a leak, and sometimes they break of themselves 
and the honey runs away. I believe there is more loss in 
the can than in the wood package. I would recommend 
wood packages, either kegs or quarter barrels, half barrels 
and casks, for honey. In handling amber honey, which is 
sold largely to manufacturers, barrels are very good, and 
the quantity does not cut so much of a figure with them as 
it does with the retail trade; if we sell to the retail grocer, 
or those who want small quantities of honey, they usually 
like to buy 50, 100, 150, or 200 pounds at atime. I think I 
can’t throw any great light on this matter. This is my ex- 
perience from handling honey in this manner. 

Mr. Burnett—There is a fellow over there who said, 
‘About all that Burnett cares for is to get the honey, 
provided it is in a package that does not give him. any 
trouble,’’ and I guess that is about so. The question is one 
that we have thrasht over considerably, and I have noticed 
in a few years, according to my friend, Dr. Mason, that I 
have been abandoned, and getting behind the light-house ; 
that it has been a live question in quite a number of gath- 
erings of bee-keepers, and it iscertainly an important thing 
that you get your goods in packages that will take them to 
the market safely, and where they will not meet with objec- 
tions that will discount the price. I think that localities 
have something to do with the kind of package touse. I 
think that for lower California, the mountainous regions 
where the honey does not granulate so, some of it not perhaps 
in years, and the nature of the country, where a package 
that a man can lift, is desirable, and where the hoops won't 

et loose because of a long, long dry time, then the 5-gallon 
r 60-pound tin can, two in a case, is perhaps the most prac- 
ical one for that purpose that I know of. There are other 
ctions of the country where the honey will granulate in 
nywhere from 10 to 90 days after its extraction. In some 
‘tions of the country they can manufacture their own 
ickages, and manufacture a most excellent package out 
! wood. I have known of losses after the goods came into 





my hands, because the honey was not properly ripened, or 
in a condition to send to market when the producer sent it. 

During hot weather it fermented, and the end would blow 
out of a barrel, for something hasto give way; but that 
holds equally true with the tin can. If the honey isn't ripe 
when you put it in the tin can, the tin can won't hold it. It 
will burst the can and burst the case around the can. It 
will get out under the right conditions. Now, I am of the 
opinion that hard and fast lines in any cause are not desir- 
able. I do not think that every man, even if he is a mem- 
ber of the same organization or fraternity, ought to wear 
exactly the same shaped hat or coat, but that there is a 
necessity for a variety of packages. Furthermore, a barrel, 
or a wooden package, has been for many years used to mar- 
ket honey in, and people are accustomed to getting it in that 
shape. I know a great many who argue wholly for the tin 
can, and say it isa more convenient package. You can 
take a tin can and put it on a steam heater, or anything of 
that kind, after it has become candied, and so bring the 
honey to a liquified state, andit gives you very little bother; 
and that it is a more convenient package for retail purposes, 
and that sort of thing. I quiteagree with them, and for that 
purpose, and for that trade, a tin can is necessary ; but you 
may not all know it, andI don’t know that I knowit my- 
self, but one-half, certainly, in my opinion, of the honey 
that is produced in the United States is bought by parties 
who buy large quantities at a time, and are in a position to 
handle it in large packages. They have the facilities for 
getting the honey all out of a barrel just as clean as they 
will out of a tin can, in Wisconsin in particular; and I 
think that the bias that Mr. Bishop has for the wooden 
package is that based on his experience largely with the 
honey produced in Wisconsin. I don’t know that anywhere 
in the country there isa package made thatis equal toa 
package that a member of this convention uses—Mr. Pick- 
ard. He tells me it is made of basswood for staves, and oak 
for heads, and oak hoops; they are preferable to iron hoops ; 
that is my experience. I think that he has told me that he 
has never yet lost any honey—not a pound—in that kind of 
package. Now, Mr. Pickard might have lost it in this way: 

Those who got his honey weighed the barrel after the honey 


had been in it fora while. I think the package will ‘‘drink’’, 


anywhere from three to five pounds of honey, and it will 
keep that weight, so that the gross weight won’t have lost 
anything. If it is keptina damp place, the gross weight 
will have gained, there will have been a certain amount of 
moisture that goes from the outside into these barrels, 
but I haven’t had any trouble with them of any kind, aside 
from that which I have already stated, of finding it, or 
rather having had them filled with unripe honey; but we 
have had cans burst that were new cans in new cases, be- 
cause the honey expanded in the cans. I think it is well to 
use the package that you are accustomed to using, provid- 
ing you find by your experience you do not have to sell it at 
a discount. Cans in Wisconsin, I think, would cost in 
the neighborhood of about a cent a pound for the honey 
they contain; how much does your package cost youa 
pound, Mr. Pickard ? 

Mr. Pickard—One holding 350 pounds costs 90 cents. 

Mr. Hatch—It cost us 44 cent per pound. 


Mr. Burnett—Wouldn’t it at that rate cost you over '; of 
acent ? If you save 7; of acent a pound on a package that 
will sell equally well as another, it is certainly to your in- 
terest to use that kind of package; but I do deplore the idea 
of advising people promiscuously to use a 50-pound can, or 
a 75-pound can, or 100, or any dimension whatsoever under 
1,000, if they haven’t the conditions that surround those 
people in Wisconsin. For instance, in the South they use 
cypress barrels, and we have a good deal of trouble with 
those, and I have found generally that it has been because 
the honey was not thoroly ripened before being put into 
packages; but they are a wonderfully good package for 
what they use them, and most people of that country are 
familiar with them. The honey will bring as much in that 
50-gallon cypress package as it willin tin cans. Of course, 
in talking in this way I can’t meet everybody’s special ex- 
perience with their packages, but if they will ask questions 
Iam sure Mr. Bishop will be able to answer them intelli- 
gently, and if he can’t, why, I don’t know that I can. 


Pres. Root—I think there is another commission mau 
present who buys honey outright—Mr. Weber. If he will 
come forward we will be glad to have his opinion on the 
question of barrels, kegs, and tin cans. 


C. H. W. Weber—I have found, if you want white clover 
honey sold for table use, it is best to put it into tin cans, 
while for manufacturing purposes a barrel is cheaper, and 
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every bit as good, and sells as well. Barrels don’t come as 
high as tin cans, and in some manner are preferable. 

Dr. Mason—Why do you prefer tin cans ? 

Mr. Weber—I buy it any way it comes. 

Dr. Mason—Which do you prefer ? 

Mr. Weber—It wouldn’t make any difference to me at 
all, if it comes in cans or barrels; I take it any way at all. 
We dre prepared to take it out of barrels and sell it in that 
way, and put it up in glass jars. 

Pres. Root—Do you pay any more for it in tin cans ? 

Mr. Weber—We try to buy in barrels on that account ; 
we want to buy it as cheap as possible. 

Mr. Hatch—You like to put it in cans yourself ? 

Mr. Weber—We don’t put it in cans, but in small glass 
jars, so as to bring a little bit more, if we have to pack it 
over. 

Dr. Mason—Do you sell on commission ? 

Mr. Weber—No, I buy outright. 

A Member—I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
handles any honey from New York State put in 210-pound 
white poplar kegs; all kinds of honey. 

Mr. Weber—We do not get any light-colored honey from 
New York. We used to get some buckwheat honey from 
there, and can use that in barrels just as well as not. 

A Member— We almost all use 210-pound kegs. 

Mr. Weber—Small packages are more easily handled 
than big ones. 

A Member—Our barrels are made of white poplar, and 
come from Maine. We have very little trouble with their 
leaking. 

Mr. Weber—Last year we had a shipment from Mississ- 
ippi—a lot of barrels that were old molasses barrels; the 
head was out of one, and not a drop of honey leftin. We 
were lucky enough to secure pay for the honey from the 
railroad company. I would not advise molasses barrels, in 
general they are very poor; cedar barrels are better. 


Mr. Aikin—We did not hear all these gentlemen were 
talking about, do the best we could. We couldn’t get the 
gist of their talk, and I fear weare stealing some of Mr. 
York’s thunder. We will have to bea little bit careful what 
we do and say just now until his paper comes; but I 
would like to ask some questions still further, and get the 
opinion of these commission men. I would like to ask this 
question and get an answer from each of them: What por- 
tion of the extracted honey passing thru your hands goes 
to the manufacturer, and what portion for table use? It 
has a direct bearing on this question of packages—what we 
are to put our honey in. I don’t wish just now to discuss 
that matter thoroly. I am loaded down heavy on that sub- 
ject, but lam not going to steal Mr. York’s thunder, but 
try to lay the foundation for something thatis to come 
hereafter. May we have the answer to that question ? 

Mr. Burnett—As I am likely to be here at some of the 
other meetings, and my colleague may not be, I would like 
to have Mr. Bishop answer. 

Mr. Bishop—I was trying to think what kind of an an- 
swer I would give to that question, and I believe that dur- 
ing the past two or three years the largest proportion of 
my sales have been to consumers, from the fact that there 
has been a sort of an organized effort on the part of manu- 
facturers to secure their supplies direct from certain buyers 
in the“country who have bought and re-sold it to them. 


Mr. Weber—My last year’s experience was that about 
34 of the honey which I handled was used by manufacturers, 
and the balance went into the retailtrade. It is awfully 
hard, these days, to make people believe that honey is pure ; 
they have an idea all the time that it is adulterated; we 
have to overcome that. For my own partI am going to 
have signs made, and warrant the honey with a certain 
sum of money to show them that it is all right. I don’t see 
how we can do it any other way, because they have doubts 
all the time. 

Mr. Aikin—Lest a wrong impression get out, I want 
to say that my question was intended in no way to reflect 
upon these gertlemen as dealers in honey, but to get at the 
real truth of the matter, where our extracted honey goes to, 
what use it is put to, because, asI said, that has a direct 
bearing upon the question of how we shall pack it, and 
without entering into a full discussion of that, I want, as I 
said, to lay the foundation to get the people to thinking; 
when Mr. York gets thru we can enlarge still further upon 
the subject. I hope before the close of the convention to 
touch these matters indirectly myself, and of course we 
don’t want you to stealall our thunder before we comeon 
the floor with our papers. 

Pres. Root—I would explain here that Mr. Weber is 
located in Cincinnati. A great deal of his honey is South- 





ern honey, and dark—that hasto go for manufacturers’ 


s 
purposes, that means for bakers’ use, principally. The 


National Biscuit Co. use a great deal of dark Southery 
honey, and that accounts for his percentage being so differ. 
ent from the percentage of Mr. Bishop, who has white 
honey. 


D. H. Coggshall—I would like to make a statement. | 
was in one of the National Biscuit Company’s plants a year 


orsoago. I went up overhead where they were melting 
honey, and askt them with regard to putting it into cans or 
barrels. They took the cans and heated the honey to get 


it out, but they took a knife to cut around the ends of the 
can, and took out the bottom of the can, so the can was 
thrown away; and in a barre) where the honey was candied 
they knockt the hoops off, cut the honey in chunks and 
melted it. Where a man usesa keg or barrel, the storage 
costs only about 4% cent a pound; where we use cans it 
costs 4 of a cent a pound; we sell just as readily with bar- 
rels, or 210-pound kegs, and it isa great labor-saving Way, 
A barrel you can throw down, or roll, or pick up and carry it. 

Mr. Aikin—There are three States west of the Mississ- 
ippi and Missouri rivers that cover a great deal of territory, 
I would like to ask some of the Eastern people what they 
are going to do with us when we have to buy their barrels 
to ship our honey, and ship it back to them and pay $2.25 a 
hundred for first-class freight from Denver to Chicago, and 
90 cents for fourth-class, which is the class honey goes in. 
Are we to go to New York or Wisconsin to buy our barrels 
to put our honey in? ‘There are two or three sides to this 
question. 

Dr. Mason—Go there, if you want to. 

Pres. Root—In going thru the country I noticed that 
the kegs and barrels, especially when I visited Coggshall 
brothers, are used almost exclusively. In the Western 
States I see the tin cans are used almost exclusively. In 
the first place, they can’t get the barrels; in the second 
place, kegs and barrels would not do in that dry climate. 
Iremember looking in Mr. Aikin’s apiary, near Denver, 
and seeing how the barrels had warpt and twisted. Any- 
thing in the nature of wood held together by hoops could 
not be used there. Mr. C. A. Hatch has had the same ex- 
perience. 

F. P. White—They get some honey that isn’t ripe. 
What do they do with unripe honey ? Do they sell it to put 
on the table to eat, or to manufacturers for manufacturing 
purposes ? 

Mr. Bishop—I am going to tell youa story about ex- 
tracted honey; it is a living joke on me in our part of the 
country. I bought 5,000 pounds of honey, and as it came in 
I listened to it, and there was a good deal of humming about 
it—no bees in it, but there was a music, and I rapt out one 
of the bungs to see what might be in there, and up it came, 
and you know I just caught it in my beard, and I wasa 
sweet looking individual for a few minutes, I assure you. 
That was the first time. The next year the same party 
came to me and wanted meto buy his honey, and I heard 
the same sound. I knew what was there. I was working 
to get him around to look at the keg, hoping he might get 
the same thing I got the year before, and / got it again. 
Well, he told the story all about, and he said, ‘‘ The strange 
part of it is, Bishop didn’t swear.’’ You know that wouldn't 
be very nice for a bishop todo [laughter], and I don’t think 
it is either gentlemanly, polite or wise for any man. So 
much for the moral side. When we get honey of that kind 
it isa very hard thing to manage, Itell you. You realize 
that from whatI have told you. We put such honey ina 
cool place, and keep it until cold weather, and sell it the 
best we can, but we can not always sellit at the highest 
point. because it has not the quality in it. Sometimes it is 
almost as good, but it getsinto a store, and, before we 
know, they come back and say, ‘‘ That honey you gave us 
isn’t right; there is something the matter withit.’’ Sol 
advise you as apiarists to be sure your honey is ripened be- 
fore you send it to market. 

A Member—Mr. Weber, 
honey ? 

Mr. Weber—I do not have any thin honey—don’t get 
any; but if there should be some shipt in such a condition 
I would not buy it. I expect only good honey, and will 
buy only good honey. 

Mr. White—I produce extracted honey, and my object 
in finding out what these commission men do with that un- 
ripe honey is simply this: If they will sell that to their 
customers for use on the table as food, it is certainly help- 
ing the comb-honey trade, because if people get hold of that 
kind of honey, they want comb honey, and I don’t blame 
them. I would like to see people put good extracted honey 
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n the market. If it is white honey it is just as good as 
omb honey, only itis out of thecomb. Let us help the 
extracted-honey trade as wellas the comb-honey trade, and 
we can do this by putting a good article, and nothing but a 
ood article, on the market. 

Mr. Bishop—People will eat extracted honey if they 
know enough to know when they do get a good article. 
There is an objection to eating comb because some people 
feel that wax is not a digestible article, that it is an injuri- 
us, indigestible article; but extracted honey is used by 
many people in the place of butter. It is spread on bread, 
is good for many uses, and taken among the German peo- 
ple they think as much of good extracted honey as they do 
of the very best food they have; they believe it is useful for 
children ; they think it cures the croup, and they think it is 
good for all the family from the least to the greatest. 


Mr. Moore—There is no question but what this ex- 
tracted-honey question is a burning question. From an ex- 
perience of upwardsof 15 years in family trade, I would say 
I have no doubt but what 95 percent of the honey consumed 
in this country is extracted honey, and the question of put- 
ting iton the market ripened, is this: If they ever get any 
unripe honey they will never buy any more of you if you 
sold it to them, or never buy any more of me if I sold it to 
them. Is it practical to ‘‘doctor’’ up thin honey? We read 
in the journals of the practice in California of exposing 
honey in large tanks to the air. Another way is by putting 
it in a water bath and bringing it up to about 150 degrees, 
and throwing out the germs of fermentation. I would like 
to hear from any one who has had experience in artificial 
ripening of thin honey. 

Mr. Hatch—The honey in California, as arule, does not 
need anyripening. It is very sweet and nice when it is ex- 
tracted, that is, if proper precautions are taken by letting 
at least one-third of the comb become sealed before it is 
taken out. It is then put in immense tanks that will hold 
from four to as high as eight tons. The apiariesI workt 
in had two tanks holding eight tons each. They madea 
cone-shaped strip up from each side of the man-hole about 
18 inches across; after the tank is full, it is covered with a 
cap something like a tight paper cover. It stands at a 
proper angle to get all the heat of the sun—it gets very 
hot ; if there be any thin honey thethin part of the honey 
will rise to the top, where it gets the most heat. You must 
remember that when one of these tanks is full—five feet 
deep of honey—it takes a great deal of heat to get to the 
bottom. This layer of thin honey, if there be one, is right 
at the top, and exposed to the hottest rays, and all evapor- 
ates and becomes thick and nice; you don’t often see any 
thin honey come from California or Arizona. In Arizona 
they have a different method—they tie cheese-cloth over the 
top of the tank. They also store it in the tanks holding 
about 1,000 to 1,500 pounds; they tie a large cheese-cloth 
over the top, which catches all the insects, and let it stand 
for at least a week, as a rule, and then skim, and put it into 
cans. 

Mr. Kretchmer—I find California isn’t the only State 
using evaporating-tanks for honey. We have made scores 
of tanks for people this side of the Rocky Mountains two 
feet deep and eight feet across; the top iscovered with 
cheese-cloth, and it is exposed to the sun to evaporate the 
moisture out of the honey. 


Mr. Burnett—As to honey being ripened before it is put 
on the market is the most serious question in the whole ex- 
tracted-honey business; you don't know, to save two pounds 
of honey, how much you injure the consumption of honey 
by putting on the market unripe honey; there isn’t any- 
thing that has limited my sales to the extent of unripe ex- 
tracted honey. 

Mr. France—I would like to ask Mr. Hatchif he has 
observed, in their artificial ripening, any effect on the flavor 
of the honey. Is it retained as it is where the bees have 
ripened it? I have noticed that honey ripened aftificially 
in Wisconsin does not have the same flavor as that ripened 
in the hive. 

Mr. Hatch—You will have to take this second-hand, for 
Iwasa stranger in that country, only one year in each 
place—one in Arizona and one in California—and I made 
inquiry of the bee-keepers there as to the flavor of the sun- 
evaporated honey. They found if the honey was left in the 
hive until one-third of the comb was sealed over, and then 
put into these tanks, and let it remain a week, the flavor 
was still perfect and all right; but I would like to empha- 
size what Mr. Burnett has said, that the greatest enemy to 
extracted honey is poor, thin stuff; let it get ripe, and then 

you have something that the adulterators can not imitate. 
> Mr. Moore—Here is one point that I want to bring out. 





am satisfied that this ripening in tanks will only work in 
he West where they have red-hot air; here in the East, 
where any metals will be covered with rust, I don’t believe 
there is any way of ripening our honey, but to leave it in 
the hive long enough. 

H. W. Funk—I was just going to say what Mr. Moore 
has said. Ourair hereis not dry enough. I had a couple 
hundred pounds of unripe honey last winter. I placed it on 
top of the furnace in the basement. After being exposed 
two weeks it did very nicely. I think honey, if exposed to 
the air longer, will deteriorate in flavor. I think it advis- 
able for us to try some method by which we could thicken 
our honey by artificial heat; when frost comes it will get 
thinner instead of thicker, no matter how long you leave it 
in the hives. 

Dr. Mason—We hear considerable about this matter in 
bee-papers, saying it is advisable to keep honey closed up 
tight, so it will keep its aroma. Last week I wanted to pre- 
pare some things to bring here to exhibit. I went to work 
opening honey I had bottled up nine years ago; there was 
nice flavor and nice aroma when I bottled it, but it did not 
retain its aroma, altho it was kept sealed as tight as bees- 
wax and corks could seal it. I have other honey that has 
stood in open cans for the past three years, and it is nice 
yet. There is a difference in localities, we know that. 


Mr. Green—Some have feared that evaporation by hot 
air would injure the flavor of honey. I keep my honey ina 
very warm room, heat it up to 100 degrees, or thereabouts ; 
I save the honey which drips from the bottom comb, and 
when it is exposed to this hot, dry air, 100 degrees or more, 
sometimes it is improved in flavor. When it gets so thick 
that you can not pour it or make it drop from a knife, it is 
the finest honey I ever tasted. 

At this point the convention adjourned to have pictures 
taken, and to meet again at 7:30 p.m. 

Continued next week. 





Contributed Articles. 
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Wintering Bees, Upward Ventilation, Etc. 


BY F. GREINER. 


cle on wintering bees. I don’t attempt it. However, I 

have learned that cast-iron rules can not be laid down 
any more for wintering than for the production of honey. 
The climate, the location, and many other factors, play an 
important part, and will have to be taken into consideration. 
In this latitude and elevation a good cellar insures fair 
results, but outdoor wintering gives, on the whole, less 
trouble in several ways, and stronger colonies early. 


In a very dry climate perhaps upward ventilation is not 
essential, but here, with the amountof snow, rain and fog, 
etc., I consider it very desirable—yes, most important. In 
a damp cellar upward ventilation will prove a benefit to the 
bees and combs. 

A colony wintering well will show but very few dead 
bees on the bottom-board at any time, whether wintered in- 
doors or on the summer stands. If the vitality of a colony 
is at a low state, and the mortality is greater than it should 
be, dead bees will accumulate under the frames, and, when 
damp, become moldy, and sometimes a by no means odor- 
less, but a rather disagreeable, mess. A deep, empty space 
below the frames, and upward ventilation thru a warm 
quilt or some packing, will be beneficial. For cellar winter- 
ing this space below the frames should never be omitted. 
To provide such I prefer to slip alow rim between the body 
of the hive and the floor-board. My method is this: 

About a week or two before it is time to take the bees 
to the cellar I go to hive No. 1 witha clean bottom-board, 
with rim attacht, and exchange it for the bottom on that 
hive. I clean the latter from all little lumps, ets., and 
fasten arim toit. I then go to hive No.2. and proceed in a 
like manner till all hives are thus gone over. 

In the spring, after all colonies are returned to their 
places in the yard, I follow a similar system in removing 
the rims. This gives us clean bottom-boards in the fall 
and also in the spring. Reversible bottom-boards accom- 
plish the same object, but we don’t all have them. 

Very few bee-keepers make it a practice to reduce the 


|’: would be difficult to bring out anything new in an arti- 
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number of combs in their colonies to sosmall a number that 
all combs are protected or covered during the colder part of 
the year. This being the case, we find the conditions of 
our colonies on the summer stands at times like this: 

‘** Bees clustered near one side of the hive and occupy- 
ing about five spaces. 

‘**Stragglers—anywhere from 25 to 100 bees—left in 
spaces not occupied, and dead. 

‘*Later on these dead bees become moldy; also the 
comb near and around them.’’ This happens even in colo- 
nies of average strength ; and the more moisture there is in 
the hive the worse for the combs and bees. Sometimes 
parts of the combs become so badly affected as to make 
them worthless. 

The best remedy would be, to reduce the combs of all 
colonies to that number which they are able to cover dur- 
ing cold winter weather. But todo this involves a great 
deal of labor—an article which we all wish to economize in 
as much as possible. Many, therefore, choose the shorter 
cut, and give upward ventilation thru chaff packing on top, 
which is a reasonably safe preventive measure against 
mold. 

Some of the best bee-keepers in Germany provide their 
bees during the winter with a bottle of water. Several dif- 
ferent patterns of water-bottles are advertised in the Ger- 
man bee-papers, which are said to work well. I, myself, 
am down on this bottle business in general. I like to see 
my town a ‘‘dry’’ town, and I want to keep my bees 
as ‘‘dry’’ as possible. It is true bees consume some water 
when rearing brood, and it may be beneficial to give them 
water inside of the hive during April and May; at other 
times Ican see no need of it whatever. I have thought 
a number of times before that I would experiment along 
this line, but when Isaw my well-protected colonies doing 
well, without the bottle, I let well enough alone. 

Speaking about well-protected colonies, I want to say 
that for outdoor wintering packing is very, very necessary 
to insure good results in this part of thecountry. The win- 
ter-cases offered at the present day, and used without pack- 
ing, I regard as a very poor excuse. I want three inches of 
packing all around, and a little more on top. It has also 
been my experience that the best resultsin wintering are 
obtained with a hive made of very thin stuff, and of the 
most —- wood ; this in reference to the inner walls of 
said hive. Our regular single-walled hives, made of %-inch 
lumber, are not as well adapted for packing as such made 
of 4%-inch lumber. Basswood lumber for the inner walls 
has answered the purpose the best for me. 

As to the best winter food for bees—well, in practice it 
is not quite possible to regulate the quality of it. Not until 
this can be easily accomplisht may we expect perfect and 
uniform results. Generally we are even unable to ascer- 
tain whether the food is of a healthy character or not. We 
can tell honey-dew from buckwheat and other honeys, and 
we might remove the former, but we can not foretell with 
any degree of certainty whether the basswood or buckwheat 
honey of this year will be as safe as that of last year, etc.; 
and so weare at sea. Extracting all stores and feeding 
syrup instead would be all right, of course, but such a 
course is entirely out of the question with large apiaries. 

it is therefore my opinion that wintering, on this ac- 
count, will continue to be a sort of lottery business for some 
time to come. I would, and should, say, however, that 
poor winter stores are rather the exception than the rule, 
and the chances in allowing the gathered stores to remain 
in the hives do not involve very much risk. 

Ontario Co., N. Y. 


A Criticism of Queen-Breeders and Queen-Rearing. 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


R. EDITOR :—I have received a letter that was sent 

as a private letter; but as matters of general interest 

are involved, the writer will perhaps raise no objec- 
tions toits being answered in this public manner. The 
letter is as follows: 


Dr. C. C. MILLER, 

Dear Sir :—I have reared three daughters from the first 
queen sent. They are all partakers of her nature—lay two 
or more eggs in a cell—and very poor layers, but an im- 
provement on their mother in some respects, tho none of 
them are fit for any use. Ireared them to demonstrate the 
transmiiting potency of the stock. If she could transmit 
good qualities like she does bad ones, it would be desirable, 
but you know that the laws of transmission are such that 





the good must be very strong and well-fixt if it can leag 
The other queen will have to do better another year if she 


will do to keep; she is not yet as good as the one I killed to 
make room for her. 

Iam afraid you queen-breeders have madea very bad 
mistake in adopting this untested queen-rearing process, 
About as well go to raising babies with a manikin! Some 
years ago the Jersey cattle-breeders raised a boom on stock. 
and bred and sold everything that would register, and have 
filled the country with a worthless stock. Not one cow in 
ten is fit to keep for milk, and the nine are not worth much 
for anything the farmer wants. The queen-breede: s fol- 
lowing the same trend—anything that will layis whirled 
thru the mail, and if she doesn’t turn out right the receive: 
is to blame! Neverthe breeder! Yet, Iam pleased to note 
that a few breeders guarantee satisfaction, and are willing 
to bear their share of responsibility in the matter. But] 
am sorry to know that many to whom we look—not only for 
instruction in apiculture, but in morals as well—are will- 
ing to allow themselves to get so far behind /fhose who do 
not set themselves as moral guides. Every bee-keeper 
should give his influence for improving the general stock 
of bees. I don’t think that any one who sends out queens 
without a guarantee to suit is doing much to improve the 
general stock, or cares to. 


I don’t say that she should be purely mated, but that 
she should be a well-formed queen, and a good layer. Most 
bee-keepers would prefer a good hybrid toa poor Italian 
Any one who will study thoroly the laws of nature- phys- 
iology, biology, etc.—will readily come to the conclusion 
that many more poor queens than good ones are produced 
by the queen-stick-cell-royal-jell-egg-in-a-quill process that 
has been so largely adopted. 

Now, Doctor, don’t think that I mean you more than 
others; but you must allow me kindly to say that I am 
somewhat surprised to find that, instead of crying out 

against it, you are probably following it. But I believe 
you are too level-headed and pure-hearted a man to allow 
infatuation to prevent you from properly considering the 
matter in due time. Good men will not allow their good t 
be evil spoken of, any more than their charity to think evi 
Truly yours, P. M. Corva, M. D. 
Jefferson Co., Ind., Ost. 18. 


Within the last two or three yearsI have done some 
battling for natural processes in queen-rearing, and have 
been assailed with some warmth for holding that when a 
queen is removed from a colony the bees will not be in such 
haste to rear a successor that they will select a larva too old 
for a good queen. I believe that in such case, the farmer 
who knows nothing about scientific queen-rearing, if hé 
leaves the bees entirely to themselves, will have as go da 
queen as if he had used the latest kinks of the scientifi 
breeder. Butif he goes to cutting out all the cells and 
rearing queens from them, he will be far outstript by the 
scientific breeder. ; 

Now, however, it seems I must take up the cudgel fo 
the scientific breeder. Please do not understand that I am 
classing myself as a scientific queen-breeder. I am a practi- 
cal honey-producer, and during the past summer have sent 
out a number of queens such as I would rear for myself. | 
tried to have it distinctly understood that not all of these 
would prove upon trial to be satisfactory; not all queens 
can be expected to turn out equally good; and there is th 
additional chance that a queen may not do well after hav- 
ing been thru the mail. My correspondent receiving 4 
queen that is not satisfactory, assumes that the manner 0! 
rearing is at fault, calling it in one place the ** queen-stic k- 
cell-royal-jell-egg-in-a-quill process.”’ He says, ‘‘I am 
afraid you queen-breeders have made a very bad mistake in 
adopting this untested queen-rearing process.’’ The as 
sumption that the process is an ‘‘ untested’ one is hardly 
warranted. Doolittle’s book on queen-rearing appeared in 
1889, and a method that has been before the public for 1! 
years—a method by which thousands upon thousands 0! 
good queens have been reared—can hardly be termed 
‘*untested queen-rearing process.”’ 


** Any one who will study thoroly the laws of na‘ 
etc., will readily come to the conclusion that many 
poor than good queens are produced’’ by the method 1 . 
tioned. He might reach such a conclusion, but it would b 
a wrong conclusion, for the facts are against him. [| hav‘ 
tried the plans offered by such men as Doolittle, Alley. 
Pridgen, etc., and I have found good queens the rule, 
poor ones the exception. Hundreds of others can no « 
testify to the same thing. 

The statement that one who sends out queens w! 
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cuarantee to suit does not care to do much to improve the 
eneral stock, sounds rather strange. And when a hint is 
iven that there is something immoralin the transaction, 
+ sounds still more strange. A queen may be sent out asa 
sted queen, but the breeder can afford to send her for less 
oney if he sends her out before the testing. And so it 
appens that an untested queen is sold for less usually than 
tested one. A queen may be sent out as warranted, but 
ie breeder can afford to send for a less price without war- 
ranting. On the whole, very much the larger part of 
jueens sent out by breeders are untested, and the proba- 
bility is that in consequence of the larger number and 
lower price untested queens have done more than tested 
queens for the improvement of stock in general. But the 
man who gets a queen with the distinct understanding that 
she is untested ought not to expect the advantages of a 
tested or even a warranted queen without paying for them, 
and if he does, the immorality lies on his side. 
McHenry Co., Ill. 
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Questions and Answers. 


ITWrnrwrrnrnrwrrw 
CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


[The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1rTor.} 








Foul-Broody Hives and Frames. 
When foul brood gets to its worse stage can hives and 
frames be saved successfully by boiling ? UTAH. 


ANSWER.—Wm. McEvoy says, save the hives, and he’s 
good authority. But he does not advise saving the frames. 








Feeding During the Winter Months. 


What do you think is the best and cheapest food to feed 
bees during the winter months? Or will it pay to feed 
small colonies that swarmed the past summer, that have 
very little honey now (Oct. 28)? My bees are in good hives 
and have expensive (?) queens—that is, the old colonies 
have. Bees in this section stored very little honey, so we 
will have to feed, and I have been askt to write for advice. 

KANSAS. 

ANSWER.—As combs of sealed honey seem to be out of 
the question in your case, the next best thing is some prep- 
aration of granulated sugar. Don’t think of using any 
cheaper kind. It is not so good for the bees, and as the 
granulated is more concentrated, it is considered as cheap 
as coarser sugar. The very best is none too good for winter 
stores, altho after bees are flying in the spring they may 
safely be fed almost anything that is sweet. Unless there 
should be a very warm spell of weather, it is now rather 
late to feed syrup, and your safe plan will be to feed the 
sugar in the form of candy as directed in your text-book. 








Bees Affected with Paralysis. 


I have a colony of bees that seems to be badly afflicted 
with paralysis. The queen is one I reared mys::lf last sum- 
mer. When I lookt last there were a number «f dead bees 

the bottomboard, and some in the combs as well as num- 
bers outside. With regard to feed and other circumstances, 
that colony is the same as the others, so I should think the 
cause is owing to some weakness in the queen. She was 
not bred from the queen whose colony was troubled with 
that disease in the spring, but may have been fertilized by 
a drone from it. : 

1. Would it be safe to use the combs, etc., for other col- 
onies if, as seems likely, it dies out during the winter? Or 
fit does not,would it be advisable to unite it with another ? 

2. In directions for uniting and finding queens, I see it 

vised to shake off the bees on the entrance-board. Would 
_— a queen if she were to be shaken off onto a 
ra ¢ 

3. This has been a poor season for honey, and there 

little coming in after July, in consequence of which I 





suppose some of my colonies have not been breeding much 
since then. Towards the end of August I noticed several 
without brood of any kind, and in some I have not seen any 
since; in others only a small patch, and only in some that 
were requeened in August was their brood on 3 or 4 frames. 
The queens are there all right. Will those colonies be very 
weak in the spring? Some had honey enough and some I 
had to feed. If I had fed them slowly would it have been 
better ? 

4. I fed syrup two parts by measure of water to three of 
sugar. Will that candy, or should I have mixt tartaric acid 
with it ? BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It will probably be safe to use the combs. 
If the bees seem very badly affected, it might be well to 
destroy the colony. If only weak, it may be united with 
another. 

2. Such a tumble can certainly do her no good, but it is 
not at all certain that it does her any serious harm, for thou- 
sands of queens have probably been thus treated with no 
report of harm from it. 

3. Bees seem to grow old in proportion to the amount of 
work they do. A bee hatcht in August which works hard 
till late in the season can not be expected to stand a severe 
winter, but if there has been no chance for work since it 
came into existence, it is practically a young bee and all 
right for winter. Continued slow feeding after the harvest 
stopt would have secured later bees. 

4. Probably there will be nocandying, altho if the feed- 
ing was done very rapidly there is a possibility of it. Tar- 
taric acid would be a preventive, but it would be better to 
omit the acid and feed early equal parts of sugar and water. 





Queen Slow in Laying—Oil-Cloth Covering. 





1. August 4th I divided a colony, and the queenless di- 
vision built 10 nice queen-cells, but as they were quite weak 
I gave them a frame of eggs and brood Aug. 11th; then 
they destroyed all the queen-cells and built some new ones, 
but as I never found any queen I gave them another frame 
of eggs Sept. 7th, and about Sept. 20th I opened the hive 
and found one cell was hatcht and the others were destroyed. 
There were plenty of drones inthe hive, but the queen 
never started to lay. Oct. 10th I killed the queen and united 
the bees with another weak colony. What was the matter ? 

2. Are bokhara clover and sweet clover the same ? 

3. What kind of a cushion over the bees would you ad- 
vise for outdoor wintering ? Bee-keepers around here use 
oil-cloth. Is that preferable ? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWEksS.—1. It is nothing strange that a queen hatcht 
late in September should be slow about laying, especially in 
a weak nucleus. Sometimes such a queen will not lay till 
the following spring. But a queen sfar/ed in a nucleus late 
in the season is not likely to be of great value. 

2. Yes. 

3. The trouble with oil-cloth is that the moisture will 
condense on it and fallin drops on the bees. The more 
packing over the oil-cloth the less the danger. But it is 
better to have burlap or some other material that will allow 
the moisture to pass thru. 








Glucose to Prevent Granulation, Etc. 

1. Would it be all right to mix glucose with sugar syrup 
to prevent the sugar from crystallizing in the combs ? 

2. Are the Adel bees gentle ? 

3. Would the tulip tree do well in this part of Kansas ? 

lL. H. 

ANSWERS.—1. A few years ago glucose was given a 
pretty thoro trial, and it was decided that no glucose should 
be brought any where near bees. 

2. I think they are. 

3. It might, but you can only tell by actual trial. 
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Belgian Hare Breeding is the title of a pamphlet just 
publisht, containing 10 chapters on ‘*‘ Breeding the Belgian 
Hare.’’ Price, 25 cents, postpaid. It covers the subjects of 
Breeding, Feeding, Houses and Hutches, Diseases, Methods 
of Serving for the Table, etc. It is a practical and helpful 
treatise forthe amateur breeder. (See Mr. Schmidt’s article 
on page 680.) For sale at the office of the American Bee 
Journal. For $1.10 we willsend the Bee Journal for a year 
and the 32-page pamphlet on ‘** Belgian Hare Breeding."’ 
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Reasons for Subscribing for 


Rest of the Year Free. 


All new subscriptions received from 
this date until Jan. lst, whether on a 
clubbing offer or for Gleanings only, 
will receive our Nov. 15th, Dec. 1st and 
15th issues free. 


Our Harket Report 


are made up with the utmost care. We 
not only show the prices at which 
honey is selling in the large cities, but 
our reports are always up-to-date, and 
we give you the full addresses of the 
best buyers. 





(3) 


Our Contributors 


are the best-known writers in Apicul- 
tural field. We pay them well to give 
our readers the results of their long 
experience and experiments made with 
new ideas and inventions. 


Our Editors. 


are visiting frequentiy the leading 
apiaries of this country, and present 
from time to time in Notes of Travel 
and Editorial Columns sketches of 
same, with illustrations, bringing our 
readers, as it were, face to face with 
the bee-keepers all over the land, as 
well as their methods and conditions 
under which they work. 





(5) 


Important Topics. 


As an illustration of determination 
to serve bee-keepers we cite the matter 
that has appeared in the last year in 
our Columns on the new bee-disease— 
Black Brood—which threatened to wipe 
out the industry in some sections of 
the country, and later has been found 
in all parts of the United States. 





(6) 


Because 


we are preparing a series of articleson 
Bottling Extracted Honey, and these 
alone would be worth the subscription 
price fora year. These will probably 
appear before Jan. 1st, so send your 
order at once. 


— Gleanings in Bee-G 


ulture at Once 


The very best in the market; regular price $3, and not obtainable under 
this price anywhere. 


The 6 Cardi- 

nal points per 
culiar to the 
"Posts" 
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ABSOLUTELY 
FREE 


For two new subscriptions to Gleanings and your own renewal with $3; 
Or for one new subscription and your own renewal, with $2.50; 


Or your own subscription will be advanced 2 years, and the pen furnisht 
for $2.50. 




















In each case all arrears, if any, must be paid in addition, the above offers being i 
scriptions fully in advance only. We believe we can say truthfully. without fear of contrad 
that no fountain pen ever put upon the market ever received in so short a time so man 
licited testimonials from such distinguisht men as the POST. The above drawing shi 
construction. To fill the POST, all you have to do is to dip the nib into the ink-bottl 
out the plunger, and the pen is ready for use. Compare this with unscrewing the « rd 
style, and refilling with a glass filler that you can not always find w hen wanted. rhe self 
ing feature of the POST, as illustrated, will also commend itself. With most pens, sp 
prepared ink must be used or they are soon of no use, because they become so gummed uy 
it is well nigh impossible to clean them. With the P¢ ST you simply dip the nib in wate 
the plunger back and forth like a syringe or squirt-gun, and in less than five seconds i | 
and free for a perfect flow of any ink that may be handy. We w ill send on request a fe 

| many testimonials from noted men in various callings who have written merited words 
for this most valuable invention. We can not offer the pen for sale for less than $3.00 
special arrangement we are able to offer it free as a premium w ith GLEANINGS in any 
lowing combinations: All arrears, if any, must first be paid at $1.00 a year. Then for * 
will send GLEANINGS for one year, or till Jan. 1, 1902, to two new names; for one yea! 
self, and send you the pen free. For $2.50 we will send you the pen and GLEANINGS f 
and to one new subscriber a year: for $2.50 we will send the pen and GLEANINGS for 2 
you have ever been disappointed with a fountain pen we assure you that you will not 
this one. 


T A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
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ANGSCPOON on.. 
Ihe HONGU-B66 


Revised by Dadant—1899 Edition. 





This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
ver 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 








Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


DITTMER’S _ whotesate 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolutely 
n-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 


118 Michigan Street, - 








r 


Working wax into foundation for cash, a 
Specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

\ full line of Supplies at the very lowest 

ces, and in any quantity. Best quality and 


— shipment. Send for large, illustrated 
alog. 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
Beeswax Wanted. 
*.ease mention Bee Journal whe~ writing, 











Next Year the Honey-Year. 

Nov. 4th my bees were working some 
on red clover, and also carrying in 
pollen from a few other plants. This 
has been another poor season for us, 
yet my honey-bees put up from 75 to 
nearly 100 pounds of comb per colony. 
Everywhere in this locality white 
clover is well started, and if it holds 
its own it should make a big crop of 
honey next year. We get a good crop 
here about every 4 years. Next year 
will be our honey-year, according to 
time. D. J. BLOCHER. 

Stephenson Co., Ill., Nov. 5. 





Not Much Honey, but Well Sold. 


We did not get very much honey this 
year. I have sold all of my No. 1 white 
honey for 14 cents cash, in the home 
market, while some of the bee-keepers 
here sold as low as 10 cents, so I can 
afford to pay up forthe Bee Journal 
and still have some profit left. My 
bees are in fine shape for winter, and I 
am looking for a better honey-flow 
next year. Success to the American 
Bee Journal. D. A. HOLEMAN. 

Warren Co., Pa., Oct. 30. 


A Letter from Mrs. L. Harrison. 


We commenced keeping bees by pur- 
chasing two colonies of Adam Grimm, 
of Wisconsin, in 1872. The first year 
we increast to four, but secured no sur- 
plus honey—the colonies had an abun- 
dant supply for winter stores—and 
were strong the following spring. 

Since the second season, we have not 
been one day without honey. Almost 
every year during the first score of 
years that we engaged in bee-keeping, 
honey was so abundant that it was dif- 
ficult to find a market for it; but dur- 
ing the last 10, there has been but a 
small amount of surplus stored in this 
locality. We've never had to feed our 
bees for winter, and always had a few 
pounds of surplus. I’m puzzled to know 
why this lack of nectar. The past sea- 
son there was abundant bloom from 
white clover and melilotus, both the 
white and yellow varieties. The white 
sweet clover is covered with bloom 
now (Nov. 5). There has not been suffi- 
cient frost to kill tomato-vines. I’ve 
never known an autumn when bees did 





Feed 
cut bone and get eggs 
when eggs are eggs. The 


HUMPHREY 


6 Bone 
and Vegetable@ Us T T ER 


is guaranteed to cut more bone 
in less time and with less labor 
than any other cutter made. Get 


covery poultry 
keeper should get it. It’s free. 


Humphrey & Sons, 
Box 56. Yoliet, ils. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








DR. PEIRO, 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee vournal when writing, 
FOR SALE! 


Best Extracted Alfalia Honey 


Guaranteed absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 
Packt in 5-gallon tin cans, of about 60 pounds 
each, two cans to the case, 7% cents per pound, 
cash with order. Buy direct from the home of 
Alfalfa. We can please you. Headquarters 
for ALFALFA and SWEET CLOVER SEED. 
Write for prices. Vogeler-Wiedemann Co., 
60-62 W. First So. St., Sart LAKE City, UTA. 













43Aif Please mention the Bee Journal. 
om A QUICK, SHARP CUT 
3 hurts much less than a — a 
me Ww a e 
A: \ DEHORNING jcystone KniFe 


(isthe sufest. (Quick, sharp cut, Cuts from four 

sides at once. Cannot erush bruise or tear. 

Most humane method of dehorn.ng known. 

SP Took highest award World's Fair, Write 
for free circulars before buying. 


MM, T. PHILLIPS, Pomeroy, Pa., (Successor to A. C. BROSIUS). 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


De 


2 BERSUPPLIES! £ 


&@ Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@s 
Pouper’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers, Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
freee WALTER S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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BME 


Please mention Bee Journa! when writing 


7 cost us $4,000 "150 


We have spent $4,000 on our new book, 
‘How to Make Money with Poultry and 
Ineubators.”’ It tellsit all. Leading poultry 
men have written special articies for it. 192 
pages, 8xllin. Illustrated. It’s as good as 


yphers Incuhator 
Cy it’s the best. Out hatch other 
machine. 16 page circular free. send 15 cts 
in stamps for $4,000 book No, §0 


Address nearest office. CYPHERS INCUBATOR co. 
Chicage, IL. Wayland. N. ¥. Boston, Mase. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Belgian Hare Glide sReepers. Price 226 


Inland Poultry Journal 6o., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Best on Earth 


What? OurNew Champion Winter- 
Cases. And to introduce them thruout 
the United States and Canada we 
will sell them at a liberal discount 
until Oct. 15, 1900. Send for quota- 
tions. Weare also headquarters for 
the No-Drip SHrIpPING-CASEs. 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


will sell tickets within distances of 150 
miles, Nov. 28, 29, at rate of a fare and 
a third for the round trip, account of 
Thanksgiving Day. Return limit 
Nov. 30th. 

This road has three thru trains daily 
to Ft.Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, 
New York and Boston, carrying vesti- 
buled sleeping-cars and affording ex- 
cellent dining-car service, individual 
club meals being served, ranging in 
price from 35 cents to $1.00. Write John 
Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams 
St., Chicago, for reservation of sleep- 
ing-car accommodations. Chicago Pas- 
senger Station, Van Buren St. and 
Pacific Ave., on the Elevated Loop. 
City Ticket Office,111 Adams St. 39 
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SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Last winter’s cut of basswood is the whitest it has been for many seasons. 
We are now making sections out of this new stock and therefore are in a posi- 
tion to furnish you with the very finest quality in the market. 


LEWIS WHITE-POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are perfect in workmanship and color. 
Orders shipt immediately upon receipt. A complete line of everything 
needed in theapiary. Five different styles of Bee-Hives. 
Lewis Foundation Fastener simplest and best machine for the purpose. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR, without Lamp. 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C..WoopMAN...........Grand Rapids, Mich. 
olis, Ind. FRED FOULGER & SONS..........- Ogden, Utah. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- E. T. ABBottT, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
apolis, Minn Special Southwestern Agent. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


” y One which covers ._ 
A PRACTICAL POULTRY BOOK «:.':<.i<": 
Ceeen cnc ee 


industry from in- @ 
4 cubation to market isour 20th CENTURY CATALOCUE, it wiil teach you Ft 

from the practical experience of others what it would take you ten years to learn. Amongother @ 
4 things it tells about the latest improvements in the world famous ‘Reliable Ineubators = 


Le and Brooders. Sent for 10c to pay postage. Reliable Inc. & Brdr.Co.Box B= 2 Quincy, Ill. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


26 cents Cash oe This is a good time 


to send in your Bees- 
+ TKK wax. Weare paying 
paid for Beeswax, % 2 sexs «"poma= 
CASH—for best yel- 
low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
H 1 If you care to know of its FOR 
California 7 Fruits, Flowers, ——— INCUBATOR THE FARM 
1 - i- ~ Simple opera lon, 
Linh | oes —— 
The Pacific Rural Press, SURE HATCH INCUBATOR. 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) | ®™Ybody canran it, because it 


tself. Send for our free & 
poo of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, poe mer Be = ourself how #4 


























andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- very successful it has been on 
ple copy free thetarm. It also describes our 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, Common Sense oe t 


Brooder. We 
330 Market Street, - Sawn FRANcIsco, CAL. SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., Clay Center, Nebraska. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


NGDODOSOSOSOOOOOOOW 


Have You Either an Orchard or Garden ? 


Have you anything to do with either Fruits or Vegetables ? 
Then Keep in touch with your work by subscribing for the 


American Fruit and 


Vegetable Journal 7:3 Maso 








Temple.. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sample copy free. Mention this paper. 


I have before me acopy of the Amer- I was much pleased to receive your 
ican Fruit and Vegetable Journal, publication. It is a very ueatly printed 
res which I like pretty well. It fills the and well edited journal, and merits 


bill better than any paper I have seen success. D. W. BARKLEY, 


lately. IRA C, TRACY, Editor of the ** Rocky Ford 
Foreman in the Home Nurseries. Enterprise.” 


All departments of the Fruit and Vegetable business discust by practical and 
experienced persons. 


We will send the above Journal absolutely 

FREE for one year asa premium to all old 

subscribers sending us $1.00 to pay their sub- 
e agin 


scription one year STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 
Both papers for the price of one. Send your renewal subscrip- 
tion to this office while this offer is open. Both papers, $1.00. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 118 Mich. St., Chicago, Ill. 


QDOOOOOOOOOOOOOMOOS 
Please mention the Bee Journal Y2o2,.222t2 


ee ta 








not fill the lower stories of hi, 


honey. 
Some writers tell of the sweetjec. r 
the ground this year—how sweet +, 


corn and beets are. We thought 
ently, and often spoke of it. 

Any one who wants to keep t 
from swarming, can do so by 
them to this locality. 


Our bees have not swarmed ; 
to occupy the hives from winte: 
for a decade. When we were kept bu 
hiving swarms we had plenty of ho: 
—and such honey! The comb wa 
tender and delicate as to be scarcely 
discernible. Mrs. L.. Harrison. 

Peoria Co., Ill. 


**Lost Swarms.”’ 


Afterthought, in his guess on pag 
634, respecting the problem he refers t 
on page 555, is as wide of the mark as 
one could well be. This particular col. 
ony had been carefully watcht, as i 
was expected to swarm at any time, 
and an examination was given it just 
before the owner went in to dinner, 
The weather had been unpropitious 
for a day or two, and no swarm had 
emerged. 

Now, my theory is, that the young 
queen had emerged from the cell some 
time during this unfavorable weather, 
but had not, for some reason, met the 
old queen, and that when the swarm 
came out, she, as well as the old queen, 
came out also. The old crippled quee: 
crawled back into the hive, and the 
young queen went off with the swarm, 
which ‘‘ was as easy as rolling off a 
log.’’ * Wo. M. WHITNE\ 

Keankakee Co., Ill., Nov. 1 





An Old New Subscriber. 


I have been a subscriber to the 
American Bee Journal before, and only 
left off because my bees failed to pay 
expenses. I have now 29 colonies 
as nice Italians as you read about 
They produced this past season 30) 
pounds of comb and extracted honey 
and I sold $24 worth at 10 and 12’; 
cents. Some years we get nothing and 
often next to nothing. The past sea- 












@ 200-Eg¢e Incubator 
= for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertil 
Vegg. Write for catalogue to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 








46A25t Please mention the Bee Journal 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


xlass Honey-Jars. 
Send for Catalog. 








HONEY anp BEESWAX WANTED. 
Cc H.W. WEBER, 
42Atf 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when wr rite 


The Emerson bine 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with c! 
back for the American Bee Journal we mai! ft 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only #1.4). }t'5 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jvur 





nal as fast as they are received. If y have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is nec 
sary. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAG), !hs 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THis CUT IS TH& ecLy SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.-—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty The novelty lies iu the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
ierneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name. and residence of 

» subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 

Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe ** Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for- 
tunate as to have one of the “ Noveltics,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 

ase of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give toa son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cu/ gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as the “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1 1°, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO.,, 118 Mich. St, Chicago, IIL 


82 Please allow about two weeks for your kni‘e order to be filled. 





PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION GINSENG | Book allaboutit 4e. Tellshow to 


A grow this great meney maker. 
Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Write to-day. AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, Rose Hill, M. ¥. 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 5 colonies of bees in good chaff 
Honey. For sale hives; also a good farm. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 46A3t ALBERT BAXTER, Muskegon, Mich. 
the quickest of any foundation made, 


Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.¥. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


We Cant Give Away Anythin 


You pay for what you get in this world. 


You understand that. 


son I began to think of the old Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, and concluded to write 
a postal and see if you were still in the 
land of the living, and prosperous in 
‘*the home of the brave.’’ 

I have been keeping bees since 1876, 
and obtained my first swarm on Whit- 
sunday of that year, as I was taking a 
walk. Passing along under a large 
cherry-tree I hearda large humming 
overhead, and upon looking up I dis- 
covered a large cluster of blacks. To 
secure the prize was the problem. In 
half an hour everybody will be going 
to church, and to be caught running to 
a very religious neighbor aroused some 
mental reservations; besides, people 
would exclaim, ‘‘ Young was caught 
violating the sanctity of the Sabbath.”’ 
But the fugitives must be captured, so 
I decided. I went to the house and 
said to my ‘‘better half,’’ ‘‘ Let’s knock 
the inside out of that humbug churn 
that I was swindled in.’’ ‘* Agreed ;’’ 
and soon the contemptible churn was a 
fair - looking receptacle for _ the 
strangers. 

Out to the tree was the next move, 





The Best Dishorner. 
The easiest on both operator and cow, because it makes 
the smoothest, quickest cut t&» the 


CONVEX DISHORNER. 


My Bucker Stock Holder and calf dishorners are 
equally good. All dishorning appliances. 


~, Geo.Webster, Box 123,Christiana,Pa. 
Western trade su,plied trom Chicago 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MoneTTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use ip 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one yeas 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, LIL 


(Ges ney 


i 


jut as a business propo- 


sition we want you to try our great medicine for Indigestion. Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 


Headache, Insomnia, ‘‘the Blues,” and like complaints— 
Laxative 


to know how good it is, is to let you try it. That’s what we do. 


NERVO-VITAL 


We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. 


Tablets 


The best way to get you 
Send Stamp for ‘‘Health” 


wf tDDDI 


booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, that you may try it yourself. We know 


you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. 
At all Druggists— 10 and 25 cents. 


“What fairer offer could we make? 


If, instead of sending for a sample, yousend us 25c we 
Handsome will send you ‘‘Health”’ booklet,a 25c box and a handsome 
gold stick-pin, set with emerald, ruby or pearl, warranted to be 
i i a worth double the money. Order by rumber. This is an extra intro 
1c in ductory offer. 


Only one pin to one person, 


If unsatisfactory, 


money returned. Send now while the offer is good, 


MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS, 


[This company will do exactly as it promises.—Editors. | 
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A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal 
one year—both for 82.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, — 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and d : 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will bold uny kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for sharpening scythe 
blades included in the above price. The work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attached to any size stone for 
hand or steam power, is always ready for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cosi. 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 

“or itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higher or lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily and in the same 

way asif held in th» hands. 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 


notches 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

B F F S QUEENS 

Smokers, Sections, 

Comb Foundation 
And all Apiarian Supplie 
cheap. Send for 


ELECTRIC HANDY wasens 
FREE Cataloces, —& T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, 


excel in quality. Strength, duravaily. 
Please mention Bee Journa) when writive, 




























They are Low priced 
but not cheap. 
Electric Steel 
NV hee la—straight 
or staggered ovai 
—_— Any height, 
ny width of tire tofit any wagon. Catalogue FREE, 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 16. Quincy, fils, 


THERE IS NO 
INGUBATOR 


which has been more successful 
than the SUCCESSFUL. You 
S~_hear about them everywhere 
The reason is that they do their 
work so well. Send 6c in stamps 
‘for new L4p. bo ok, printed in 5 languages, describing our Sue 
cessful Inenbators and Brooders. They deserve their name. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., Box 78 , Des Moines, lowa. 








FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please “ention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Fannie Field 
Pouttry Pamphlets Cheap. 


We wili mail you your choice of any of the following 64-page poultry pamph- 
lets at 10 cents each, or all 3 for only 25 cents—while they last: 


POULTRY FOR MARKET.—It is written for those who wish to make poultry- 
raising profitable. 

CAPONS AND CAPONIZING.—It shows in clear language and by illustra- 
tions all the particulars about caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money out of them. Every up-to-date poultry-keeper should have it. 


OUR POULTRY DOCTOR, or, Health in the Poultry Yard, and How to Cure 
Sick Fowls. All about poultry diseases and their cure. 























Remember, we mail the above at 10 cents each, or all three for 25 cents; or 
for $1.10 we will mail the three pamphlets and credit your subscription to the 
American Bee Journal for one year. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








and with the aid of a ladder I was «<p, 
up and presented my credentials, The 
limb was soon severed and gent} * 
taken to the home which they were ¢ 
occupy if accepted. With a rush and 
a hum of delight they soon were esta). 
lisht in ‘ headquarters.” 

The next winter I wanted to be rood 
to them, you know, and took them {, 
the cellar to spend the winter. The 
next spring I bought 5 colonies of 
blacks in old gums, transferred ¢} 
and Italianized the whole lot. 

W. R. Yor NG, 

Frederick Co., Md:, Nov. 2 


1em 





How’s This for a Crop? 


My honey crop this year was 19,25 
finisht sections from 142 colonies, ang 
increast to 265 colonies. From my best 
colony I took off 346 completed sec. 
tions. ERWIN WILLIAMs, 

Otero Co., Colo., Oct. 23. 





Not Much Honey This Year. 


Bees in Tulare County did not stor 
very much honeythis year. One of 
my neighbors and myself run 150 ¢o)- 
onies for extracted honey, and secured 
a little over 5tons. A few miles south 
of us the bee-men had to feed their 
bees to tide them over winter. 

DAN Cusp. 

Tulare Co., Calif., Nov. 1. 


Comb-Honey Management-—Clip- 

ping Queens. 

In running for comb honey in this 
county we put the supers on early, 
then, if the bees swarm, hive them o 
the,old stand, turn the old hive around 
throw all the flying bees we can i: 
with the new swarm, and lift out th 
brood-frames and shake nearly all of 
the bees in front of the new hive. 
Then, from some other hives we tak 
frames with sealed brood or combs of 
honey and exchange all the unsealed 
larve there isin the hive, even if w 
have to give some to a nucleus, as wi 
don’t want anything that needs feed- 
ing. Then we take apiece of wire. 
screen such asis used on doors, and 
cover over the top of the supers on th 
new hive. Next we brush all the bees 
that are on the frames of the old hive 
in front of the new one, and set the ol 
hive on top of the supers. By not hav- 
ing the entrance very large the bees 
will generate heat enough to hatch out 
all the brood. As the bees hatch out 
we slip some of the old brood-frames 
down below. Every few days shak« 
all the young bees that have hatcht 
out down in front. It is well to leav 
some young bees in the top hive to kill 
the little ants and protect the hone) 
from the moths. 

This method is to let them swarm 
without increase in colonies, but lots 
of bees. 

The Monette queen-clipping dev: 
is not made exactly as it should be, 
in other words, there ts too much of 1! 
I used something similar to it man) 
years before it was advertised in 
bee-papers. Take off that slide or 4 
on the bottom, and when you wa! 
clip a queen hold the device in y ut 
left hand and put it down over her 4: 
she runs on the comb, then press dow! 
and this pressure will close the wire 4 
the bottom and make it dark, when t" 


—— 


Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairy'"s 
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‘ueen will run up into it; then lift it 
from the comb, and let your finger fol- 
tow after her. Now the device is on 
your finger like a thimble, and you 
have both hands to work with. Put 
the frames all back and put on the top- 
board, then clip away. You can crowd 
the queen with your finger so that she 
:s almost still. Clip thru the wire with 
scissors. C. CRANK. 
Oscoda Co., Mich., Nov. 3. 


( 





IMlinois.—The 10th annual convention of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the State House at Springfield, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 20 and 21, 1900. 
The 1.0.0.F. will have their State meeting the 
same week, and we get the benefit of their rates, 
roing Monday and Tuesday and returning as 
late as Saturday. Round trip tickets must be 
‘btained at starting pointin order to get the 
benefit of the rates. A good program is ex- 
pected. Those who wish the full benefit of the 
meeting will have to be in attendance. 

Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 

R. R. No. 4, Springfield, I11. 


Colorado.—The Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will be held Nov. 21, 22, and 23, 1900, 
Denver. The horticulturists meet at the 
same time and place. F. RaAucHFuss, Sec. 
Box 378, Denver, Colo. 





YELLOW OR WHITE 


Sweet Clover Seed 


——FREE AS A PREMIUM—— 
For Sending us One New Subscriber for a Year. 


There has been so much written 
about both the white and the yellow 
variety of sweet clover, that we will 
simply say here that if one of our pres- 
ge Y %, 














ent regular subscribers will send us $1 
with a new name for next year (1901), 
we will send the new subscriber the bal- 
ance of this year’s (1900) numbers free, 
and mail, postpaid, to the one sending 
the new name andthe dollar, either 
one pound of yellow sweet clover seed, 
or two pounds of the white sweet clo- 
ver. This is a good chance to get a 
start of both kinds of these honey clo- 
‘ers. Better send two new subscribers 
with $2.00) and get the three pounds 


f seed. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
* Michigan Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 





BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 
George W. York & Go. 118 Mich. St. Ghicago, 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, iv 
cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has beer 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated, It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. I 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apiz.ry 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertainipg writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, }) cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound iu 
paper covers, $1.00, 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—Th 
is a German translation of the principal portion 
of the book called “* Bees and ous 100-page 
pamphlet, Price, 25 cents. 

Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. Il’. Eggers. 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, compreben- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, )) cents, 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author's 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Pr ice, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toacolony. Leather bind 
ing. Price, for 3) colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R 


Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke. 


Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. 


Price, 10 cents. 

Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 

Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Pou'try 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, by 
Fanny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


——g MISTAKES fortv. 
Wee y You eae ey pay an in- 
ye NEW PREMIER Incubator. 





ve it a thorough trial, when sati-fied pay 
us for it. None better made. To: k first prem- 
Also sole makers of Simplicity Incubators, 
wirated catalog and **Poultry Helps.’* 


Send Sc, postace for i 
COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 5 Water St.. Delaware City, Del. 


fom at World’s tuir. 
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CuHIcaGo, Nov. 8.—There is a demand for 
fancy white comb honey at loc that takes all 
of this grade upoo arrival; other grades are less 
active, with No. 1 white at 15c; amber and 
travel-stained white ranges from 13@14c, with 
dark amber and buckwheat comb 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 74@8c; amber, 7@7%c; dark 
grades, including buckwheat, 64%@6\c. Bees- 
wax, 28c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


KANSAS City, Oct. 25.—Fancy white comb, 
14@15c; receipts light; amber, 13@14c; dark am- 
ber, 9@llc; slow sale. Beeswax, 24@25c; fair 
demand; light receipts. 

W. R. CROMWELL PRODUCE Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


BUFFALO, Nov. 8.—The high prices attract 
increast receipts, but fancy white comb is sus- 
tained and active at 17@18c; fair to good, 14@15; 
buckwheat, etc., 11@12c. Supplies here are 


moderate. All smallilots. Extracted is selling 
some better. Fancy, 8@9c; common would sell 
atless. Beeswax, 25@30c. BATTERSON & Co, 


ALBANY, N.Y., Nov. 10.—Best white comb, 16 
@lic; good, 15@16c; mixt, 14@15c; best buck- 
wheat, 13@14c; good, 12@13c. Best white ex- 
tracted, 9@9%c; mixt, 74@8%c; buckwheat, 
6@6%c. 

The honey market holds firm here; receipts 
light and but little stock on hand. 

: H. R. WRIGHT. 


Boston, Nov.9.—Our market on honey con- 
tinues strong, with light receipts. Fancy one- 
gous cartons, l7c; A No. 1, 15@16c; No, 1, 15¢; 
No. 2, 12@13c. Extracted from 74%@8% cents, 
according to quality. Beeswax steady at 25@27c. 

BLAKE, Scott & Leg. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 21.—The demand for fancy 
comb honey is good and finds ready sale at 16@ 
l64éc; No. 1, 15c. The demand for extracted 
honey at present is slow and offer same by the 
barrel as follows: White clover, 84%@9c; South- 
ern, 64@7'c; Florida,7@8 cents, according to 
quality. Beeswax, 27c. 

‘The above are MY SELLING PRICES. I do not 
handle any honey on commission, but pay spot 
cash on delivery. Cc. H. W. WepBer. 


New YorK, Oct. 19.—During the past two 
weeks, receipts of comb honey have been quite 
extensive, several carloads of California and 
Nevada honey having arrived, and some large 
shipments of buckwheat, and for the present 
there is plenty of supply to meet the demand, 
We quote: Fancy white comb, 15@1l6c; No. 1, 
white, 14@14'ec; fancy amber, 12%@13c; amber, 
11@12c; buckwheat, L0@11c. 

There are no new features in regard to ex- 
tracted honey. The demand is fair at un- 
changed quotations. Beeswax dull at 27c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


DETROIT, Oct. 29.—Fancy white comb, 15@16c; 
No. 1, 13@14c; darker grades, 10%@llc. Ex- 
tracted, white, 74@S8%c; amber and dark, 5%@ 
6%c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Market firm for comb honey, but not much 
call for extracted. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 31.— White comb, 13@ 
l4cents; amber, 114@12%c; dark, 8@9%c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 74%@8c; light amber 64%@7\c; 
amber, 54%@6%c. Beeswax. 26@28c. 

There would be considerable activity in this 
article if stocks were obtainable in greater 
quantity at or near the values now ruling. Sup- 
plies are too small, however, to admit of much 
movement. Present offerings are mostly of 
amber grades and a rather large proportion is 
comb. 





A HONEY MARKET.—Don’t think that your 
crop is too large or too small to interest us. We 
have bought and sold five carloads already this 
season, and want more. We pay spot cash, Ad- 
dress, giving quality, quantity and price, 
Tos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 


ante To Buy Honey 


What have you to offer 
33Atf 


and at what price ? 
ED WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 
FOR THANKSGIVING DAY 
a rate of one fare anda third for the 
round trip has been authorized to 
points within 150 miles. on the Nickel 
Plate Road, Chicago Passenger Sta- 
tion, Van Buren St. and Pacific Ave., 








on the Loop. City Ticket Office, 111 
Adams St. 38 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXbPagtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


' Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
Tue AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


’ a W. M. Gerrisn, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





We have made arrangements sothat we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 

5% 10% 86251 «SO 
Sweet Clover (white) ..... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.(0 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Crimson Clover ..........- 7c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Alsike Clover...........++: 80c 1.50 3.50 6.50 
White Clover.............. 9c 1.70 3.75 6.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........++. 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order. for cartage. if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





“= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 








completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 | 


to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


CHEA FARM 


LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R.R. in 


SOUTHERN .. 
ILLINOIS 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R.R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS, 


Soil Richest .# World, 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Ill. Cent. R.R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, 
24A24t CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when Writin~ 


FALL SPECIALTIES 


Shipping-Cases, Root’s No-Drip; Five-Gallon 
Cans for extracted honey, Danz. Cartons for 
comb honey. Cash or trade for beeswax. Send 











for catalog. M.H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, !lich. 
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Why does it sell _ 
so well? TEE 


Because it has always given better satis. 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 


We guarantee 
satisfaction. TRE 


What more can anybody do? BBAUTY 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell] the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, hevised 


The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 3x * % 
AT ALL TIMES. | CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 








MADE TO ORDER. 


bingham Brass Smokers, 


nide of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn ut should 
j ‘asta life-time. You need one, but they cost 25 cents more 
‘han tin of the same size. The littte pen cut shows our 
brass hinge put on the three larger sizes. 
No wonder Bingham’s ¢+inch Smoke Engine goes with- 
out puffing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 
Prices: Heavy Tin Smoke Engine, four-inch Stove, per mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; three- 
inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all the improvements, and have been the STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE for 22 years. Address, T. F. BINGHAM, FARWELL, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


One-Pound Square Honel-Jars, 


$5.00 a gross; 5 gross, $4.80 per gross. 


WINTER-CASES, 10 for $7.00. CARTONS—the best made. 
Catalog of Apiarian Supplies and Queens free. 


Apiaries—Gien Cove, Ll. |. J, SPRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N, Y, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 














Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 


wu AS A PREMIUM K%, 

For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
to the American Bee Journal for three months 
with 30 cents, we will mail you FOUR of these 
pretty buttons for wearing on the coat-lapel. 
(You can wear one and give the others to the 
children.) The queen has a golden tinge. 

This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 

NOTE.—One reader writes: ‘I have every reason to believe that it would be a very good 
idea for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask questions 
about the busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale of 
more or less honey; at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to e 
lighten many a person in regard to honey and bees.” 

Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. 
each; 5 or more, 5cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 

+ 





GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 








